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A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.—SiaKsPEARE. 


FEW members of the theatrical profession have been more severely 
subjected to its vicissitudes than the hero of our present article: 
neither talents nor probity could secure him against the pressure of 
privation, and his history, if expanded, would furnish a melancholy 
legend of disaster and distress. 

James Pimaury WI x1nson is a native of London, and was born 
in the year 1747. His first appearance upon the histrionic boards 
was made at Cranbrook, in Kent, as Valverde, in the play of ‘* Pi- 
zarro.’’ Here, under the management of Mr. Jerroiv, proprietor 
of many Theatres Rural, he figured away for about twelve months 
in various departments of the drama, and sometimes eontended with 
that excellent actor Mr. Hariery, of Drury-lane, for the laurel of 
tragic distinction. Having received a fascinating overture from 
another dramatie leader, Mr. Trorrer, of Southend, he performed 
there the whole of one season, with little success and less profit ; 
went back to his ancient employer, and having played in tragedy, co- 
medy, farce, ballet, and pantomime with prodigious eclat in a wide 
circuit through Kent, Surry, and Sussex, he returned to London ta 
enjoy the retrospective delights of his brilliant exertions. 

Now as the anxiety of the traveller is aroused, when seated over 
his three-and-sixpenny dinner, by the blowing of the sonorous horn, 
and his heart (to eke out the simile) pants high for the resumption 
of his journey, so Mr. Witxrinson yielded to the call of desire, and 
having walked back to Trorrer, again undertook the arduous duty 
of dividing his energies between SuAKsreaReE and O’Keers : 
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By need compell’d to prostitute his art, 
The varied actor flies from part to part. 


Here, having passed a pleasant season, without encountering any 
inconvenience but the loss of a little salary from the Treasurer’s de- 
sertion, he returned to the metropolis, and unfortunately met with 
a Caledonian arbiter of the stage, named Mup1g, who governed the 
Aberdeen Theatre. Acting upon the maxim of Lucan, that 


semper nocuit differre paratis, 


Mr. Wixkrnson engaged with this golden deluder, invited by fair 
promises of empty praise and solid pudding ; abandoned his native 
land, and proceeded to the soil of Scotia. At Aberdeen the cam- 
paign was carried on with tolerable success,—but, alas! there is 
a boundary to all earthly bliss. The raw troops who, under the 
command of Marshal Mupir, had been marched about six hundred 
miles from their native home, when the siege of public patience at 
this place was concluded, were discharged without pay or rations, 
and left to secure their own unassisted retreat. In plainer terms,— 
Mr. Mupie, who had undertaken to exhibit their eminent abilities in 
a variety of splendid Theatres, had no other concern than the one 
from which they were abruptly discarded, aud thus these unfortu- 
nate persons were left in a state of penury to meditate upon the pros- 
pect of approaching starvation. 

After enduring a month of indescribable misery, Mr. Witkinson 
joined a company in the highlands, and on his progress to head- 
quarters, crossed the very ‘‘ heath’? upon which Macbeth is said to 
have conferred with the wierd sisters. We cannot ascertain what 
peculiar fitness for the delineation of Snaxspeare’s Chief has re- 
sulted from this incident, but as sir Joun Sixciair suggested the 
miraculous influence of Dunsinane-castle, we have no doubt that 
the mind of Mr. Wiikinson will be duly adapted to at least a cer- 
tain portion of the character. 

From Fort-George, Mr. Witxinson crossed the water to Fort- 
rose, and played at Tain, and Cromartie, from whence after having 
made a sort of oat-cake-and-hard-egg expedition, he returned in 
about seven months, to Aberdeen, and renewed his engagement. 


Finding, however, that the principal comic claracters were pre-oc- 
cupied, he magnanimously threw it up, and sided with the forces cf 
# small itinerant company at Montrose, where to use the language 
of Cuurcuity, he might have proudly exclaimed— 
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No choice musicians in this troop are found 

To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound : 

No swords, no daggers, not one poison’d bowl ; 

No lightning flashes here, no thunders roll : 

No guards to swell the mornarch’s train are shown ; 
The monarch here must be a host alone. 

No solemn pomp, no slow procession’s Lere ; 

No Ammon’s entry, and no.Juliet’s bier. 

In this Thespian phalanx he became acquainted with’Mr. Putnam, 
an actor not unfavourably known to the boards of Drury-lane, by 
whom he was recommended to Mr. Bartiey, at that time direct- 
ing the Glasgow Theatre. From this gentleman Mr. Winkinson 
not only received an immediate appointment, but experienced many 
proofs of that disinterested kindness, which, wherever the liberal 
feelings of Mr. Barriey are known, will be readily conceived. His 
chief parts were Varland to Jounstrone’s O’ Flaherty and John Lump, 
to his Looney Mactwolter. 

When the term of Mr. Barriey'’s management expired, he was 
retained by Mr. H. Sippons at Edinburgh, from which he departed 
upon a misunderstanding, passed half a year in the Sunderland com- 
pany, and then accepted an offer for the Theatre Royal, Norwich. 
Here his laurels were completely refreshened, and after continuing, 
from 1813 till 1816 with this respectable establishment, at the in- 
stigation of his immutable friend, Mr. Barriry, he was engaged 
upon adequate terms for the English Opera-house, where it is highly 
probable he will continue till the close of his professional career. 

Mr. Wirkinson’s value as an actor of ingenuous simplicity has 
been sensibly felt by the audience before which he periodically ap- 
pears, and as we cannot add to the evidence of his talents, we shall 
not encumber them with superflous eculogium. He is an estimable 
addition to Mr. ArNoLp’s corps dramatique, and we sincerely hope 
that no mistaken notion will induce him to relinquish the situation 
he so happily fills. 


*,* 


—_ Pr} 


ANECDOTE OF GARRICK, 


AH! I would wish the world to believe, that they take but a very 
short and impartial estimate of that departed character, who only 
appreciate him as the best actor in the world : he was more and bet- 
ter than that excellence alone could make him by a thousand esti- 
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mable qualities, and much as I enjoyed his company, I have been 
more gratified by the emanations of his heart, than by the sallies of 
his fancy and imagination. Nature had done so much for him, that 
he could not help being an actor; she gave him a frame of so ma- 
nageable a proportion, and from its flexibility so perfectly under 
command, that by its aptitude and elasticity he could draw it out 
to fit any sizes of character that tragedy could offer to him, and con. 
tract it to any scale of ridiculous diminution, that his Abel Drugger, 
Scrub, or Fribble, could require of him to sink it to. His eye in the 
mean time was so penetrating, so speaking ; his brow so moveable, 
and all his features so plastic, and so accommodating, that wher. 
ever his mind impelled them they would go, and before the tongue 
could give the text, his countenance express the spirit and the pas- 
sion of the part he was encharged with. 

The brilliant vivacity of Garrick was subject to be clouded: 
little flying stories had too much of his attention, and more of his 
credit than they should have had; and certainly there ever were 
too many babblers who had access to his ear. There was some pre- 
caution necessary as to the company you associated with him at 
your table ; Firznersert understood that in general remarkably well, 
yet he told me of acertain day when Garrick, who had perhaps 
heen put a little out of his way, and was missing from the company, 
was found in the back-yard acting a turkey-cock to a black boy, 
who was capering for joy, and continually crying out—‘‘ Massa 
Garrick do so make me laugh: I shall die with laughing.’’—The 
story, I have no doubt, is true; but I rather think it indicates the 
very contrary from aruffied temper, and marks good-humour in its 
strongest light. ‘Io give amusement to children, and to take plea- 
sure in the act, is such a symptom of suavity as can never be mistaken. 

I made a visit with him, by his own proposal, to Foorr at Par- 
son’s-green; I have heard it said he was reserved and uneasy in 
his company ; I never saw him more at ease and in a happier flow 
of spirits than on that occasion. 

* * % * ¥* 

I remember full well, when Garrick and I made him the visit 
above-mentioned, poor Foorr had something worse than a dull 
man to strugyle with, and matter-of-fact brought home to him in 
a way that, for a time, overthrew his spirits, and most completely 
frightened him from his propriety. We had taken him by surprise, 
and of course were with him some hours before di 
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sure of our own if we had missed his. He seemed overjoyed to 
gee us, engaged us tostay, walked with us in his garden, and read 
to us some scenes roughly sketched for his ‘‘ Maid of Bath.” His 
dinner was quite good enough, and his wine superlative : Sir Ro- 
gerT FLetcuerR, who had served in the East Indies, dropped in 
before dinner, and made the fourth of our party: when we had 
passed about two hours in perfect harmony and hilarity, Garrick 
called for his tea, and Sir Roserr rose to depart : there was an 
unlucky skreen in the room that hid. the door, and behind which 
Sir Rosert hid himself for some purpose, whether natural or ars 
tificial Iknow not ; but Foore, supposing him gone, instaatly 
began to play off his ridicule at the expense of his departed guest. 
I must confess it was (in the cant phrase) a way that he had, and 
just now a very unlucky way, for Sir Rozert bolting from behind 
the skreen, cried out — ‘* I am not gone, Foore ; spare me till I 
am out of hearing ; and now with your leave I will stay till these 
gentlemen depart, and then you shall amuse me at their cost, ag 
you have amused them at mine.” 

A remonstrance of this sort was an electric shock, that could not 
be parried. No wit could furnish an evasion, no explanation 
could suffice for an excuse. The offended gentleman was. to the 
full as angry as a brave man ought to be with an unfortunate wit, 
who possessed very little of that quality, which he abounded in. 
This event, which deprived Foore. of all presence of mind, gave 
occasion to Garrick to display his genius and good-nature in their 
brightest lustre : I never saw him in a more amiable light; the 
infinite address and ingenuity that he exhibited, in softening the 
enraged guest, and reconciling him to pass over an affront as gross 
as could well be put upon a man, were at once the most comic and 
complete I ever witnessed. * * * * I hope Foore was very 
grateful, but when a man has been completely humbled, he is not 


very fond of recollecting it. 
CumMBERLAND’s “* Memoirs.” 


—_>r}<<— 
THE COLLECTOR, No.—XLIX. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


IN the civil war, my grandfather, Sir William Smuyru, was gover- 
nor of Hillesdon House, near Buckingham, where the king had a 
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small garrison. The place was besieged and taken by Cromwent, 
but the officers capitulated to march out with their arms, baggage, 
&c. As soon as they were without the gate, one of Crowe vs 
soldiers snatched off Sir Wittram Smyru’s hat. He immediately 
eomplained to Cromwe tr of the fellow’s insolence, and breach of 
the capitulation. ‘* Sir,” says Cromwe.., “‘ if you can point out 
the man, or [ can discover him, I promise you he shall not gO un- 
punished. In the meantime (taking off a new beaver which he 
had on his head) be pleased to accept of this hat instead of your 
own.” 





I mention this incident for no other reason but as it may serve 
in some measure to illustrate CromWeELv’s character. (Dr. Kina’s 
** Anecdotes.’’) 


HUMAN LIFE. 
THE KING of Arragon made a very good judgment of human 
life when he said, there were only four things in the world worth 
living for ; old wine to drink, old wood to burn, old books to read, 
and old friends to converse with.—Dr. Kina’s ‘* Anecdotes.” 


GARRICK. 


WHEN Foote was on the point of bringing out his ‘ Primitive 


”? 


Puppet-show,” at the Haymarket Theatre, a lady of fashion in-. 
quired of him, if his pasteboard figures were not as large as life ? 
‘¢ Oh, dear no, madam,” replied the wit ; ‘* not much above the 
size of Garrick.” 


AVARICE., 
SIR JAMES LOWTHER, after changing. a piece of silver in 


George’s Coffee-house, and paying two-pence for his dish of cof- 
fee, was helped into his chariot (for he was then very lame and ii- 
firm), and went home; some time after he returned to the same 
coffee-house on purpose to acquaint the woman who kept it that 
she had given him a bad half-penny, and demarded another. in 
exchange for it. 
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Antient Drama. 
No. IV. _ 


THE next subject to which our attention has been directed, is the 


morality of 
Dycke-Scorner, 


‘reprinted for Hawxns’s “ Origin of the Drama,” from a black- 


letter copy, in the collection of Mr. Garrick, and bequeathed at 
his death to the British Museum. . 

This rude production is opened, in a speech of two-and-thirty 
lines, by Pyte, | 


That ever yet hath been mannes frende, 


who, embodied as an aged pilgrim, narrates his rise, and particu- 
larly specifies his adherence to Mary, ‘‘ that wepte teres of blode,” 
when she witnessed our Redeemer’s crucifixion. The wounds in- 
flicted upon this heavenly martyr,—in the hands, the feet, and the 
side,—are termed 





' the fyve welles of pyte, 
- Of purple velvet poudred with roses reed ; 


and the speaker, .in alluding to these circumstances, assumes the 
whole merit of having compassed man’s eternal salvation, He then 
proclaims his concordance with Charyte ; declares that the paths of 
heaven are only to be traversed by his consent,—being ‘‘ chefe por- 
ter *** in that hevenly cyte ;” - determines to maintain his pre- 


sent position for a “ lytell space,” 


Tyll hyt, please Jhesu of his grace 
Some vertuous felyship for to sende. 


Contemplacyon, a sedate personage,* arrives at this juncture, and 
asserts his affinity to 


Chryste that was crystened, crucyfyed, and crowned ; 
vaunts himself to be 


———— brother to holy chyrche that is our Lordes wyfe ; 
the leader of 


Johan Baptyst, Anthony, and Jherome, with many mo ; 





* That useth to lyve solytaryly 
In wodes and in wyldenesse 


Vor. XV. QQ , | No. $9, 
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the ‘‘ chefe lanterne of all holynes ;” the patron of priests and 
prelates ; the champion ‘‘ to fyght with Sathan,” and the indivi- 
dual deputed 


For to preche and teche of Goddes soth sawes, 
Ayenst vyce that doth rebell ayenst hym and hys lawes. 


Contemplacyon, it appears, has been dispatched in search of Pyte by 
“* good Perseveraunce,’’ who soon after arrives ‘‘ to seke,”’ in this 
dexterous messenger, his reputed ‘‘ kynnesman.’’ Having greeted 
Pyte with a courteous welcome, ‘‘ syr Perseveraunce’’ inquires for his 
“ tythynges,”’ and elicits the following picture of social disorgani- 
zation in reply: 


Syr, suche as I can I shall shewe you: 

I have herde many men complayne pytcously ; 

They say they be smyten with the swerde of poverty, 
In every place where | do go: 

Fewe frendes poverte dooth fynde ; 

And these ryche men ben unkynde ; 

For theyr neyghbours they wyll nought do: 

Wydowes dooth curse lordes and gentyll men, 

For they contrayne them to mary with theyr men, 
Ye, wheder they wyll or no: 

Men mary for good,* and that is dampnable, 

Ye, with olde women that is fyfty and beyonde ; 

The peryll now no man drede wy!l ; 

All is not Goddes lawe that is used in londe ; 

Beware wy]l they not tyll Deth in his honde 

Taketh his swerde, and smyteth asonder the lyfe vayne, 
And with his mortall stroke cleveth the herte atwayne : 
They trust so in mercy, the lanterne of bryglitnesse, 
That no thynge do they drede Goddes ryghtwynes. 


As a bold and biting compendium of the principal vices by which 
society was at this period disfigured, the foregoing representation 
deserves considerable praise, and probably opened the first avenue 
to that satire by which dramatic representations have since been 
distinguished. ‘The stern lamentation with which it commences, 
is forcibly followed by earnest invective and jocular ridicule, ter- 
minating with due solemnity, in an appalling menace of that ap- 
proaching power, to which crime and folly must at length submit. 





* for good.) i. e. for wealth. So in ‘‘ Every-man:” 
Come hyder, Good, in al the hast thou may. 
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Having ‘‘ a grete erande’’ elsewhere, Contemplacyon departs to 
fulfil it, and is reamed succeeded by Frewyll, a boisterous fel- 
low, that can 





fyght, chyde, and be mery, 


in capricious alternation, ‘and scorns to treat his new companions 
with common civility. The striking points of this debauched cha- 
racter are unfolded by a lively delineation of recent adventure, at 
the end of which he is joined by Imagynacyon, his dissolute associate 
in error and depravity. In describing the cause that detained him, 
this latter worthy draws a humourous portrait of his lewd practices, 
which have led him into punishment and poverty, though he relies 
firmly upon being extricated by the skill of his inventive faculties. 
The attack that follows upon legal subtilty evinces much felicitous 
satire, and will justify transeription : 
[I can imagen thynges sotyll, 

For to get monaye plenty; 

In Westmynster-hall every terme I am, 

To me is kynne many a grete gentyll man, 

I am knowen in every countre ; 

And* I were deed, the lawyers thryfte were lost: 

For this wyll I do yf men wolde do cost, 

Prove ryght wronge and all by reason, 

And make men lese both hous and londe, 

For all that they can do in a lytell season. 

Peche men of treason prevyly I can, 

And whan me lyst to hange a trewe man,+ 

lf they wyll me monaye tell, 

Theves I can helpe out of pryson, 

And into lordes fayours I can get me soone, 

And be of theyr prevy counsey]l. 


After a copious recital of his dishonest pranks, in which Imagyna- 
cyon touches with a strong hand upon judicial venality, we are in- 
troduced to Hycke-scorner, a travelled adept in every licentious habit _ 
that can be engendered by profligacy or sanctioned by fashion. His 
account of the persons, or rather qualities, encountered in his voy- 
age, is sarcastically ludicrous, and penned with such art, that the 
amaritude of his satire is made a pleasmt vehicle for the broadest 
amusement. . 

A quarrel now occurs between Frewyll and Imagynacyon, which 











* And.\ i.e. An, or If. 
t @ trewe man.) i. e. an honest man. 
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when Hycke-scorner interposes to adjust, his own safety becomes 
endangered by the excess of their intemperance, Frewyll, who 
seems to possess much greater discretion than his opponent, keeps 
apart till Imugynacyon, who has ‘wounded Hycke-scorner, is merely 
restrained from pursuing his previous grudge, by the interference 
of Pyte. To punish this officious arbiter, at Hyeke-scorner’s sugges- 
tion, their differences are compounded, and after venting much con- 
tumely upon his age and his office, they put him in the stochs, and 
bind his hands with a halter. In this condition, he stimulates 
them to amendment, and utters the following exhortation, in the 
course of which the quaint appendages of ‘‘ deth’’ and ‘‘ lyfe’’ are 
worthy of remark : 


Remembre God that is our heven kynge, 

For he wyll rewarde you after your deservynge ; 
When deth with his mace dooth you areest, 

We all to him owe fewte and service, 

Fro the ladder of lyfe down he wyll the threste, 

Than mastershyp may not helpe nor grete office. 


These prodigals depart, however, in defiance of Pyte’s warning, ta 
pursue their abandoned career, and leave him with every indication 
of contemptuous celerity. 


. Pyte now descants in a kind of lyric measure upon the enormi- 
ties of the age,— 


For the wedes that overgroweth the corne ; 


lamenting the evanescence of virtue, the fertility of oaths, the hatred 
of charity, the domination of lust, the indulgence of murder, the 
concealment of extortion, the openness of adultery, and the disre- 
gard of religion. Many local irregularities are also severely arraign- 
ed, and the subjoined stanza, which enumerates one of them, will 
serve as a specimen of this irregular ode : 


We have plente of grete othes, 

And clothe ynoughe in our clothes, 

But charyte many men lothes ; 
Worse was hyt never. 


At the termination of this philippic, Contemplacyon returns with Per- 
severaunce, and Pyte is released from bondage. He then announces 
his determination of endeavouring to reclaim Frewyll and Imagy- 
macyon, ** bothe twayne,” from their dangerous ways, by the help 
pf his contemplative partner. Frewyll arrives at this critical junc- 
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ture, relates in soliloquy the peril from which, in consequence of pil- 
fering, he had just been delivered by one of Imagynacyon’s devices, 
and concludes his narrative with the following exclamation : 
Now wyll I synge, | 
And lustely sprynge, 
But whan my feters on my leges dyde rynge, 
1 was not gladde perde. 
But now,—Hey, trolly, lolly. 
To disparage the acquirements of Pyte, and his companions, he 
asks them for the solution of an obvious enigma,— 


why do men ete mustarde with befe,— 


and, being sternly reproved for his ungracious behaviour, continues 
it with aggravated insult. Contemplacyon applies the words of Job,— 


Qui est in inferno nulla est redemptio, 


but in vain, to this hardened reprobate, who derides his ability to 





lade out Latyn with a scope,*— 


as being destitute of domestic advantage. The prospect of eternal 
happiness is urged, however, upon him with such force, that he fi- 
nally relents, relinquishes his sin for sorrow, and professes a deter- 
mination to persevere in this new-born propricty. 

Imagynacyon now returns, ‘ full of jolyte,” in search of his “< fe- 
lawe,’’ Frewyll, whose metamorphosis excites his surprise, indigna- 
tion, and anger. When pressed to pursue the same path of 
amendment, he gives an unlimited rein to blasphemous ribaldry, 
which receives so exquisite a refutation from the patient piety of 
his opposers, that we cannot refrain from the attending extract ; 

Frewyll, 

Amende, Imagynacyon, and mercy crye. 

. Imagynacyon. 
By Goddes sydes, I had lever be hanged on hye; 
Naye, that wolde I not do, J had lever dye. 
By Goddes passyon, and I hadde a long knyfe, 
I wolde bereve these two horesones of theyr lyfe ; 
How, how? twenty pounds for a dagger. 

Contemplacyon. 

Peas, peas, good sone, and speke softer, 





* Mr. Cotman has allottcd something very like this phraseology to Pangloss, 
in the *¢ Heir at Law.” eo ; 
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And amende, or dethe drawe his draught; 
For on the he wyll stele full softe, 

He gyveth never no man warnynge, 

And ever to the he is comynge: 

Therefore remembre the well, 


Imagynacyon. 

A, horesone, vf I were a jayler of hell, 

1 wys, some sorowe sholde thou fele ; 

For to the devyll I wolde the sell, 

Than sholde ye have many a sory mele, 

I wyll never gyve you mete ne drynke, 

Ye sholde fast, horesones, tyll ye dyde styncke, 

Even as a roten dogge; ye, by saynt tyburne of Kent. 
Perseveraunce. 

Imagynacyon, thynke what God dyd for the; ~ 

On good fridaye he hanged on a tre, 

' And spent all his precyous blode, 

A spere dyde ryve his herte a sonder, 

The gates he brake up with a clappe of thunder, 

And Adam and Eve there delyvered he. 


Imagynacyon. 


What, devyll, what is that to me? 

By Goddes fast, I was ten yere in Newgate, 

And many more felawes with me sate, 

Yct he never came there to helpe me, ne my company, 


Contemplacyon. 


Yes, he holpe the, or thou haddest not ben here now. 


Jmagynacyon. 


Ry the masse, I cannot shewe you, 

For he and [ never drank togyder, 

Yet I knowe many an ale stake ;* 

Neyther at the stues, I wyste, he never came thyder: 
Gooth he arrayed in whyte or in blacke ? 

For and he out of pryson had holpe me, 

J knowe well ones I sholde hym se: 

What gowne wereth he, I praye you? 


Perseveraunce. 


Syr, he halpe you out by his myght. 





* ale-stake.) i. €. a may-pole, a sign before an ale-house. So CHAUCER, iD 
the ‘ Doctour of Physike’s Tale,”’ calls it ale-house stake : 
** But first,”’ quoth he, “ here, at this ale-house stake, 
1 woll bothe drinke, and etin of a cake.’’—Urry’s Edit. p. 131. 
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Imagynacyon. 

I cannot tell you, by this lyght ; 

But me thought that 1 laye there to longe, 

And the horesone fetters were so stronge, 

That hadde almost brought my necke out of joynt. 
Perseveraunce. 


Amende, sone, and thou shalt know hym 
That delyverd the out of pryson ; 

And yf thou wilt forsake thy mysse, 
Surely thou shalt come to the blysse, 

And be inheritour of heven. = 


At last, however, in compliance with the solicitation of Frewyll, 
to whose ‘* counseyll” he had made a previous promise of acced- 
ing, Imagynacyon consents to rectify his erroneous notions, though 
with a slight habitual hankering after accustomed enjoyment : 


Amende yet for my sake, 

Hyt is better be tyme than to late ; 

How saye you? wyll you Goddes hestes fulfyll ? 
Tmagynacyon. 

I wyll do, syr, even as you wyll; 

But, I praye you, let me have a new cote, 

Whan [| have nede, and in my purse a grote, 

Than wyll I dwell with you styll. 


The drama then terminates with a prayer by Perseveraunce, for 
the auditors he is addressing ; that their lives may be kept in strict 
accordance with the precepts of scripture, and their future happi- 
ness be secured by their maker’s mediation. 

This morality is perhaps our very earliest dramatic attempt to 
exhibit local manners in their current deformity, and correct them 
by the lash of satire. Itis decidedly of a comic cast, and bating its 
allegorical characters, which are but poorly preserved, would rank 
high in that line of composition, as a specimen of careless gaiety 


and uncultivated humour. ‘The hero and his associates present a 


faithful outline of those rude excesses into which youth is still oc- 
casionally led by neglected precept and alluring example; the 
writer has ably marked their advances to the precipice of perdi- 
tion, and that the spectators of their heedless debauchery were duly 
impressed with its wanton, destructive, and disgraceful nature, we 
have ample reason to conclude. The author of this amusing sketch 
is unknown, and though printed by Wynxen pe Worpe, we are 
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destitute of a direct clué to the date of its composition. From a 
line allotted to Frewyll, in which the situation of ‘< captayne of Ca- 
lays’’ is referred to as a perilous appointment,—most probably from 
the punishment incurred by its ignoble surrender,there is some 
reason to deduce it from the days of queen Mary ; and Pyte, we 
may add by way of corroboration, in an antecedent speech employs 
the word ‘‘ heretykes,’’ a term, of reproach that was hardly Made 
familiar till the persecutions of this barbarous reign. 

The edition alluded to has six cuts upon wood of the different 
dramatis persone, which are invested, we suppose, with a rough re- 
semblence of their genuine theatrical attire. These personages are 
ranged ip two rows of three each upon the same sheet of paper, and 
the only peculiarity which claims our attention is this ;—that Hycke- 
scorner, though offering a few trivial variations, makes precisely the 
same graphic appearance as Every-man, in the morality to which 
we appended our last analytical notice. 


—_>r}a< 
THE NECROLOGIST.—No. XIII. 


os 





Mark 
How the old actors decay, the young sprout up ;— 
A fitting observation.— MASSINGER. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


THIS actor, the son of a wholesale grocer and tea-dealer in the 
city, was born in the year 1731, and after pursuing his studies at 
Eton, was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, with a view of 
entering into holy orders. Mr. Smrrn’s conduet at the university, 
however, was not acceptable to his superiors ; he had imbibed those 
disloyal principles which led to the fatal rebellion of 1745, and in 
conjunction with several other heedless partizans of the expatriated 
Srvarts, was indiscreet enough to drink the Pretender’s health very 
publicly in the town of Bury St. Edmund's. A report of this im- 
prudence being carried to Cambridge, he either determined to re- 
linquish his hopes of clerical advancement, or, we have strong reason 
to believe, was precipitately driven from his college with peculiar 
disgrace. 

Being rather straitened in his circumstances by the death of his 
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father, he returned to London, and having resolved to follow a thea- 
trical life, was introduced by Mr. Howarp, an eminent surgeon, 
to Mr. Ricu, the proprietor of Covent-garden Theatre. It is said 
that Mr. Smiru received some valuable advice from Barry, who, at 
that time, was in the zenith of a brilliant reputation; we deeply 
doubt the authenticity of this intelligence, but be the fact as it may, 
he appeared, for the first time upon any stage, as Theodosius, in 
Ler’s tragedy of that name, on the Ist of January, 1753. He play- 
ed this character four times in succession, and with such applause as 
to ensure an immediate and splendid engagement. 

At Covent- garden Theatre, for two and twenty years, he continued 
to increase his estimation, by playing a wide range of important 
parts. In the season of 1774,* he accepted an offer from Mr. Gar- 
RICK, and removed to Drury-lane, at which house he continued, in 
the enjoyment of celebrity and affluence, till the termination of his 
theatrical career. Having married the sister of the Earl of Sanp- 
WicH, in compliance, we presume, with the suggestion of his noble 
relative, he retired, though after a considerable lapse from the date 
of that event, on the 8th of June, 1788, upon which occasion he 
sustained his favourite character of Charles, in the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,’’ and delivered the subjoined address : 


Lapirs and GeNTLEMEN,—After having devoted five-and-thirty years to your 
service, I now beg leave to retire. 

You have received me with candour, indulgence, and generosity ; you believe, 
{ hope, your kindness is not lost upon me. 

Actors you have had, you will have, with better powers to please you; but this 
I must be bold to say, none can be found more properly ambitious of your favour, 
more studious of getting it, more grateful when it was got. 

This is the last time I am to appear before you in my public character. May 
I hope the patronage and protection you have vouchsafed me on the stage will 
be followed by some small esteem when I am off. Ladies and Gentlemen, fare- 
well. 


In compliance with the wishes of his old and early friend Toxr 
Kine, Mr. Smiru consented to resume his original character of 
Charles, for the benefit of that distinguished actor,+ to whose so- 
licitations he returned the following reply : 





* It had been previously rumoured, in the year 1771, that he would purchase 
Mr. Garrick’s share in Drury-lane Theatre, at the end of the season, supported 
by a gentleman of considerable property. 

+ When pressed by Mr. KiNG to accept a compensation for the expense of his 
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Dear Kina, Bury, April 12. 

I had not hesitated one moment to comply with your request, but from fear of 
the imputation of vanity. However, as you say my attempt to play Charles will 
greatly oblige you, command me. No consideration but this could tempt me tu 
obtrude myself on the public, after a ten years’ absence from the stage. 

Cicero tells us, “* when Pompey opened his Theatre at Rome, the old actors 
returned to the stage’’—but adds, ‘* more to the honour of the Emperor than 
their own, for time and disuse had blunted the vivacity of their spirit, and robbed 
them of the grace of action.” 

** Solve senescentem mature sanas,’’ &c. says HORACE; and many sage max- 
ims which we read at Eton and Westminster more than half a century ago, should 
discourage me from the attempt; but the cause, I flatter myself, will incline the 
public to favour me, for one night, with that generous candour which I experienced 
from them for many years. I can say with 4dam, in ‘ As you like it ;”— 


“< Tho’ I am old, yet am I strong and lusty.”’ 


I fear [ cannot account for this quite so well as he did.—However, ‘ with al] 
my imperfections on my head,” I will once more try on the sock ; and hope, by 
the help of a little training, like our old ones at Newmarket, to come over the 
course stoutly. Yours truly, W. S. 


Though unfitted by age and corpulence for the mere exterior of this 


personation, in every other respect he testified the strongest claims 
to that applause which attended it. The annexed critique affords a 
fair proof of public regard, and we therefore record it in justice to 
the memory of this admirable comedian : 


Last night Mr. Smita, the original performer of the character of Charles in 
the ** Sehool for Scandal,’’ appeared, after a retirement of many years, in this 
favourite character, on the Drury-lane stage, for the benefit of his friend Mr. 
Kinc. The house contained one of the most crowded and fashionable audiences 
we ever witnessed; the ladies appeared in full dress from the lower boxes to the 
highest, and not a seat was to be had long before the curtain drew up. Mr. 
Smitu clearly proved his excellent talents lave not been impaired by his long 
secession from the stage, and we cannot help regretting that he ever should have 
left it.—At the close of the piece, he delivered an apology for his now attempting 
the juvenile character of Charles; but the applause of the audience throughout 
the piece rendered this unnecessary.—‘* Courier ;’”? Saturday, May 19, 1798. 


As a tragic actor, Mr. Samira had but slender pretensions to soar 
above the level of unoffending mediocrity. By spirit, ease, elegance, 





journey, ** No, Tom,” he replied, ‘‘ bad as times are, 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friend, 


Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash him to pieces.”’ 
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and activity, he was tolerated in many parts, at variance with his 
monotonous tones, and inexpressive features ; the tent-scene in 
* Richard the Third’’ has been placed among his most fortunate ef- 
forts, and much praise was awarded to the smoothness of his Hastings, 
and the vehemence of his Hotspur. 

The great fault of levity, so often urged against his serious as- 
sumptions, was a powerful incentive to Mr. Smirn’s predominance 
in the comic drama, and qualified his Archer, Oakley, and Charles 
Surface to undergo the closest searchings of critical rigour. As 
Kitely, in “* Every Man in his Humour,” he is said to have eclipsed 
the merit of Gaarick, though we cannot reconcile our incredulity 
to the truth of such an assertion, unless the success of that artist, in 
this particular attempt, fell immeasurably short of its established 
standard. Mr. Sarrn had many natural requisites for superiority. 
His person was tall and well-proportioned ; his tones, while monto- 
nous, were round and powerful ; and his gesture, though sometimes 
marked by impropriety, was never tinctured with embarrassment. 
He has been signalized as follows by the satire of CuurcniLy : 


Smith the genteel, the airy, and the smart, _ 
Smith was just gone to school to say his part. 


During Mr. Smrrun’s continuance upon the stage, for a course of 
five-and-thirty years, he was never absent from the metropolis a 
single season, or accepted any engagement out of London, except 
for one summer with the Bristol company, and at Dublin, in the 
winter of 1774. In all his articles it was formally agreed, that he 
should never be called upon to blacken his face,* perform in an after 
piece, or descend through a trap-door. These were minute stipu- 
lations, but they proved his importance, as tributary to which, Mr. 
Suita was often pleased in reporting them. 

After suffering unremitted confinement for many months, from 
the pressure of corporeal infirmity, Mr. Smrru expired, in the 89th 
year of his age, at his house in Bury St Edmund’s, on the 13th of 


last September, sincerely lamented by the circle that surrounded 
him. 





* He played Juba, however, in ‘* Cato,’? whose Numidian visage should as- 
turedly be darkened to the tawniest tinge. 
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TRIBUTE TO MR. KEAN. 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, it seems, who is henceforth to be con- 
sidered as the pseudo arbiter of theatrical excellence, having vamped 
up a paltry subscription for a basket-hilted broad-sword, has re- 
cently presented the said token of Scottish respect to Mr. Kean, with 
the following sagacious letter : 


Sir—Some of your friends in this city, became extremely desirous of presenting 
you with a mark of the high estimation which they entertain for your talents as 
an actor: more especially having witnessed the very superior manner in which 
you performed the character of Macbeth. After considering the subject, it was at 
last resolved to present you with a Sword of State, to be worn when you appear 
upon the stage in that tragedy, as the Crowned King of Scotland. | have much plea- 
Sure in sending you the Sword, which is prepared by some of our ablest artists for 
the purpose of being transmitted to you. It is of the true Highland make, and or- 
namented with some of the most valuable precious stones that Scotland procuces. 
** Macbeth”’ is, on the whole, the greatest effort of dramatic genius the world has 
yet produced; and none has hitherto attempted to represent the Scottish tyrant, 
who has done, or could possibly do more justice to the character, than the gen- 
tieman to whom I have now the honour of addressing myself.* ‘ 

The presentation of this Sword reminds me of two particulars. 1. The swords, 
in ancient times, were large and weighty, and the scabbards broad at the point. 
Hence inSuaksPearE, Hotspur describes himself (Henry 1V.part 1. Act 1. Scene 
3.) Leaning upon his Sword, that is to say, resting upon it in the scabbard.+ 
The sword also, was not carried in belts attached to the person, (which, with a 
Jarge and heavy sword, would have been too cumbersome, ) but was either held in 
the right hand, or carricd on the left arm, the elbow being bent for that purpose. 
In battle, when the sword was drawn, the scabbard was thrown away ; to imply, 
as the phrase denotes, that the combat was to terminate with the death of one 
ef the parties. II. There is reason to believe that SHAKSPFARE collected materials 
for the tragedy of ‘* Macbeth,”’ on the spot where many of the transactions took 
place.t It is recordedin Guturir’s ‘* History of Scotland,’’ that Queen Exiza- 
BETH sent some English actors to the court of her successor JAMES. which was 
then held at Perth; and it is supposed that SuaksrearE was one of the number.§ 
This idea receives strong confirmation by the following striking circumstances.— 





* Mark the extreme dexterity with which the second and third persons are sa 
beautifully blended. 


+ Not at the period alluded to. 

{ We have not got GuTnrie’s ‘ History’’ at hand, to ascertain the precise 
period i in which ELIZABETH sent these actors to the Scottish court, but shall en- 
deavour to consult it by our next publication. 

q By whom but Sir Jonn Sinciair and his *‘ unknown’”’ coadjutors it was 
ever ‘* supposed’”’ that SHAKSPEARE made a part of this mission to Perth, w 
cannot disc ,ver. Such an idea has never been developed by his ear tn 
and j is destitute, we sincerely believe, of the slightest foundation. 
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The castle of Dunsinane is situated about seven or eight miles froin Perth. When 
I examined, some years ago, the remains of that castle, and the scenes in its 
neighbourhood, } found, that the traditions of the country people were identi- 
cally the same as in the story represented in SHAKSPEARE :* there was but one excep- 
tion. Thetraditionis, that Macbeth endeavoured to escape, when he found the cas- 
tle no longer tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, he ran up an adjoining nill, but 
instead of being slain in siugle combat by Macduff, (which SHaksPEAnE preferred, 
as being a more intcrestioy dramatic incident) the country people said that, in des- 
pair, he threw himself over a precipice, at the bottom of which there still re- 
mains the Giaat’s Grave, where it is supposed that Macbeth was buried. When 
you next visit Scotland, it would be interesting to take an early opportunity of 
examining these classic scenes. 
With mv best wishes that you may long continue an ornament to the British 
Theatre, I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 


To this exquisite epistle, so replete with authentic intelligence 
and indisputable eulogium, Mr. Keay has returned the accompa- 
nying answer : 7 


SIR—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, announcing 
the transmission of a valuablesword, which you teach me to receive as a token 
of the flattering estimation, in which my professional exertions in the Northern 
Capital are held by yourself, and a portion of that public to whose fostering in- 
dulgence | am already bound in lasting gratitude; to those unknown patrons 
in whose name you have been pleased in such gratifying terms to address me, I 
beg you will convey the assurance that their kindness has not been lavished where 
it is not truly appreciated and deeply felt. 
{ am happy in the conviction, that I shall only do justice to their intention in 
receiving the Sword, as at once a record of national liberality, and a pledge of 
Scottish patronage of the stage; may I not recognize as this their object, by the 
selection of the distinguished pen which has honoured me with the communica- 
tion, as well as in the costume of the present itself, which you are pleased to in- 
form me, is strictly national, both inits character, and in its ornaments? Permit 
me to add, sir, that my own feelings could know no higher gratification than to 
be instructed in the belief, that | may have been the fortunate instrument of 
increasing the number of the patrons of our art, the difficulties of which may in 
some measure be appreciated by the variety and instability of success, and in 
which we but too sensibly feel how necessary is public protection, to encourage 

and sustain us even in our least chequered and unclouded career. 

I have the honour to be, 
With grateful respect, 

, Your obedient Servant, 
E. KEAN. 





* The fable of ‘* Macbeth’’ was taken, with all its attendant ‘* traditions,” 
from the ‘* Chronicles’? of HoLLINSHED, who probably picked them up in the 
place alluded to, 
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If Sir Joun Sinciare were amenable to the imputation of writing 
common English, from which, very fortunately for the foregoing ad- 
dress, he has long been debarred, we should try his present effu- 
sion by the strict standard of grammatical purity, and put a few 
of its phrases in no very enviable or elegant light.* Existing cir- 
cumstances, however, will not permit us to pursue this course, and - 
therefore, in leu of expatiating upon the looseness of his style, we: 
shall limit our reproof to the ignorance of his assertions. 

That ‘* Macheth,”’ even ‘‘ on the whole,’’+ ‘‘ is the greatest effort 
of dramatic genius the world has yet produced,” is a sweeping de- 
cision to which many advocates for ‘ Hamlet’’ and ‘* Othello” may 
refuse to accede. If this portion of the sentence is liable to doubt, 
with what spirit shall we hail the concluding part, where Mr. Kean 
is selected from the great mass of his competiters, as a mark for 
unqualified praise,—as an altar upon which the laurels of past and 
present excellence are to be flung, like withered fuel for its un- 
hallowed flame? We cannot visit such pitiable debility with either 
indignation or contempt ; the dotage of this deluded baronet shall 
protect him, while the honours awarded to Garrick and to Ken- 
BLE, for their unsullied success in this important character, con- 
trasted with Mr. Kean’s admitted want of every valuable requisite, 
will furnish a sufficient answer to such intolerable nonsense. { 








* Look, for example, at the structure of this seatence,—** None has hitherta 
attempted to represent the Scottish tyrant,’’ &c. 

+ Could it be so, otherwise than ** on the whole?” 

t The following extract from the ‘* News,’’ of December 12, affords a wide 
scope for unsparing invective: 

** If the industrious manager of this Theatre hoped to make converts to the 
opinion of a worthy knight, (Sir Joun Sinccair) that a sword of state was but 
a tribute due to the unequalled talents of Mr. Kean, as the representative of 
Macbeth, the performance of Wednesday last must have convinced him of hig 
error. Whether it was that Mr. K. found it necessary to reserve his physical 
force for the new and ponderous duty that had devolved upon him, or whether, 
by aid of his northern lights, he had conceived a new idea of the character, cer- 
tainly a more tame picture of the remorseless tyrant was never exhibited upon 
the London boards. In fact, the whole cast of this exquisite tragedy, on the 
night in question, served to show the extraordinary comic strength of the cam- 
pany. A Macbeth little better than five feet high, carrying an immense sword, - 
which he could scarcely poise, and much less wield, and acting in strict confor- 
mity with instructions received per post from Edinburgh :—a lady, of small voice 
but great extent of person, (wife to the aforesaid) dressed in a white muslin 
breakfast gown, with a tartan shawl, distorting her comely, good-natured 
face into frowns, like Estifania in disappointment :—a fop, by profession, la- 
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The Right Honourable critic then adverts to a peculiarity in 
Hotspur’s narrative, after his fight with Douglas, which according 
to his own authority, if it happened at all, must positively have 
happened before it. Hotspur describes himself as leaning upon his 
sword, at the termination of a desperate battle, worn by fatigue, 
and smarting with his gashes: how, then, if the scabbard had been 
thrown away, could he be depending upon it for support? Yet this 
is the simple, unexaggerated dilemma into which Sir Jown has 
been driven by his affectation of superior research, and may be 
deemed a fair specimen of the accuracy with which his connecting 
anecdotes are detailed. | | 

In canvassing the reply of Mr. Kean, we cannot suppress our as- 
tonishment at his effrontery in converting this gift from the narrow 
circle of sophisticated friendship, to ‘‘ at once a record of national 
liberality, and a pledge of Scottish patronage,”’ as if the whole king- 
dom were to be mixed up with half-a-dozen drivellers in its dull 
and dirty capital. ‘There is an object, however, to be gained by this 
artifice which, may extenuate its audacity, and while the public can 
be won to corroborate his pretensions by such loathsome parade, we 
shall never be — a bauble from Scotland, or a puff in the 
‘¢ Sunday Monitor.”’ | 

The inscription on the Sword is as follows : 


{ON THE FRONT] | 
TO EDMUND KEAN, ESQ. 

AS A’ TRIBUTE OF ADMIRATION TO H1S SPLENDID TALENTs, 
FROM HIS FRIENDS AT EDINBURGH. 
Presented November, 1819. 

[ON THE REVERSE] 

THIS SWORD WAS PRESENTED 

Co Eymund Kean, sq. 
‘TO BE WORN BY HIM WHEN HE APPEARS ON« THE STAGE AS 
| MACBETH, 
THE KING OF SCOTLAND. 





menting the loss of his ‘ little clickens and their dam ;’ and a lusty middle- 
aged gentleman abusing three old hags, in bubble-and-squeak accents, for not 
addressing their discourse to him, furnished irresistible specimens of rich comic 
humour. The issue of Banquo (at least three of them) also contributed their 
share to the general conviviality of the evening; and Two ‘ little airy spirits,’ 


of Hecate’s (like Puff’s two morning guns) left nothing to be wished for in the 


way of the ridiculous. The sword of state may remain, as Sir JOHN says, ‘ in 
its scabbard ;’ it certainly will not pRaw.” 
* This erudite paper, whose connection with Mr, Kean we have already ex- 
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Correspondence. 


ee ee 


EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCIES. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—Not having perused any of the reviews on that very singular 
production ‘‘ Don Juan,” ascribed to the pen of Lord Byron, Iam 
ignorant whether the following instances of resemblance between 
certain passages in Canto 2, and a ‘‘ Narrative of the Loss of the 
Lady Hobart Packet,’’ in 1803, have already been pointed out. If 
they have not, it may in some measure gratify the curiosity of his 
lordship’s admirers to extract them: in the words of the poem, 


—All may think which way their judgments lean ’em ; 


and I leave it to the candour of your readers to ascribe the re- 
semblances instanced, as they please, either to actual plagiarism 


or fortuitous coincidence. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 


Walworth :—Nov. 23, 1819. I, G. GRANT. 


About this time a beautiful white bird 

Webfooted—not unlike a dove in size 
And plumage (probably it might have err’d 

Upon its course) pass’d oft before their eyes, 
And tried to perch, altho’ it saw and heard 

The men within the boat; and in this guise 
It came and went, and flutter’d round them, til 
Night fell :—this seem’d a better omen still :— 

*¢ Don Juan;’’ Canto 2, Stanza xciv. 


About this time a beautiful white bird, webfooted and not unlike a dove in size 
end plumage, hovered over the mast-head of the cutter, and notwithstanding the 
pitching of the boat, frequently attempted to perch on it, and continued flutter- 
ing there until dark—trifling as such an incident may appear, we all considered 
it as a propitious omen.— Narrative of the Loss of the Lady Hobart Packet, 
on an Island of Ice;’’ 1803. 


* * x * * * 


Some fancied they saw land, and some said—‘‘ No!” 
The frequent fog-banks gave them cause to doubt : 





— 


plained, commenced its accounts of this trophy in the most congenial manner :—+ 
“* We are happy to hear that Mr. KEAN’s merits as an actor hasbeen acknow- 
ledged,”” &c. and we assure our readers that many similar instances of syntax 
may be casily adduced. 
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Some swore that they heard breakers—others guns, 
And all mistook about the latter ones :— 
‘© Don Juan;’’ Canto 2, — za XCVA.° 





The most trifling remark or exclamation agitated us very much; I therefore 
cautioned the people against being deceived by the appearance of land, or calling 
ont before we were convinced of its reality, more especially as fog-banks are 
often mistaken for land—several of the poor fellows nevertheless exclaimed 
they heard breakers, and some the firing of guns, and indeed, to own the truth, | 
the sounds we did hear bore such resemblance to the iatter, that 1 concluded some 
vessels had got ashore, and were making signals of distress :—‘* Varrative’’ &c. 


As morning broke the light wind diced away, 

When he who had the watch sung out and swore, 
If ’twas not land that rose with the sun’s ray, 

He wished that land he never might see more! 
And the rest rubb’d their eyes—and saw a bay, 

Or thought they saw.——_— 


* * * * * * 
@ . * * & - «= * 
And then of these some part burst into teurs, 
And others looking with @ stupid stare, 
Could not yet separate their hopes from fears, 
And seem’d as if they had no further care— 
‘66 Don Juan ;’’ Canto 2, Stanzas xcvit & XcVilh ~ 


Soon after day-light the sun rose in view—* * * we instantly caught a glimpse 
of the land, between Kettle-cove and {sland-cove in Conception bay. ‘The joy 
of aspeedy relief affected us all @ a most remarkable way—many burst into tears— 
some looked at cach other with a stupid stare, as if doubtful of the reality of 
what they saw, while several were in ench a Iethargic condition, that no conso- 
lation,—no animating word,—could rouse them to exertion. 

_ Narrative’ §e. 


——P << 


: General Revieiv. 





I's A Critical Examination of the Respective Performances of Mr. KEAN and Mr. 
Macreapy, ix CipBer’s Alteration of SuaksPeare’s Historical Play of 
** King Richard the Third.” @vo. pp. 40, Price 2s —SiMPKIN and MARSHALL. 





ANY honest attempt, however feeble, to stem the torrent of popu- 


lar prejudice, or promote the welfare of individual worth, demands ha 
our warmest approbation ; purity of motive is the first ohject we i 
are anxious to ascertain, and when that object has been duly ac- i 
i «mplished, we can turn our remarks with a tender hand, to the 
peculiarities of composition. 
Vou. XV. ss _ No. 89, 
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The grounds upon which this ‘‘ Examination” is conducted are 
detailed in the following passage, which offers a brief summary of 
the test by which conflicting pretensions, according to the princi- 
ples of this author, should he taught to abide: 


Judgment by comparison has ever been esteemed the most certain mode of 
criticism. Proverbially odious to the pretender, it is desired by the real possessor 
of genius, who passes its conflicting orceal with honour and safety. Compari- 
s0n is less useful to detect the broad distinctions Which exist between imposture 
and merit, than to award the preponderance of desert, upon the apparent partner- 
sip of excellence. When other modes of reasoning are obscured by partiality, 


or the impressions of early possession, the unerring nature of this test is best 
acknowledged. 


Locke, who frequently explained the most logical syllogisms in the simplest 
language, affirms the knowledge of many, to be necessary to the just estimation 
of one. To estimate, then, the representation of King Richard on the boards 


of a Theatre, it is necessary first to deduce the historical character. Upon this, 


we must trace the dependency of the dramatic portrait, and upon the knowledge 
of both, estimate the faithfulness of the histrionic picture. These conclusions will 
produce in the mind an ideal trinity, of the historian, poet, and actor, by which 
the sins of the latter are to be judged, and the merit of the poet, justly appreci- 
ated. 

How far Mr. Locxe’s recommendation of comparative strictures, 
can be extended to a theatrical review, we shall not stop to decide, 
though the indefinite application of an abstract idea to a specific 
purpose, is replete with doubt, danger, and disadvantage. When- 
ever we are told, therefore, that SHakspEaRe’s hero can only be 
tried by his historical attributes, it becomes our duty to protest 
against such an assumption, and endeavour to disprove the results 
of a system so erroneously conceived. 

The prevailing mistake of contemporary criticism is derived from 
that servile and distrustful spirit which leads us to try the actor by 
his own standard, in lieu of subjecting him to the laws of independent 
research. Mr. Kean, for example, attained the summit of public 
applause, by his representation of King Richard the Third ; because 
the tribunal to which he appealed took the character at once, in- 
vested with all his personal endowments, as a proof of correct deli- 
neation. Was this the path, however, in which criticism ought to 
have travelled? We answer, no. Inquiry should have opened the 
avenue to conviction, and when the bearings of Richard, under 
every aspect, had been carefully analyzed, the critic’s theory should 
have coped with the actor’s practice, and ratified the soundness of 
his claims, or repelled the frivolity of his pretensions. 
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By a course of this kind, the ‘* knowledge of many,’’ in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Locxe’s inference, is not requiste for ‘‘ the just estima- 
tion of one,” and no comparison becomes necessary, but that of the 
player with his part. How far that part should be regulated by 
historical information, its intrinsic texture can alone determine. — 
Where the poet’s meaning is endangered by the darkness of his 
phraseology, philoiogical authorities will suffice to retrieve it ; ‘but 
the origin of his outline is so totally distinct from the outline itself, . 
that if the annals of British history were wholly destroyed, we pre- 
sume that Suakspeare’s dependant pieces could be played with 
unabated perfection. | 

«© Mr. Kean’s Richard,” asserts the author of this pamphlet, ‘¢ is 
not the tyrant of history,” but is it, we would ask, the tyrant of Suax- 
spEARE ? Taking it for granted that Mr. Kean’s wiliness is too palpa- 
ble,and his dignity too inefficient, for historical truth, does a strictad- 
herence to SnaxspPrare’s design demand any alteration of those es- 

ential qualities ? This question we are upon the point of answering 
elsewhere, and shall merely remark in the meantime, to set the 
question of historical dependence at rest for ever, that had Wat- 
roe’s doubt been admitted, instead of being denied, no one could — 
possibly have suggested the propriety of dispensing with that defor- 
mity upon which SaaxsprareE has expatiated. 

‘About twelve pages of this ‘‘ Examination” are occupied with 
arguments against CisseEr’s revisal, in which many cogent reasons 
are adduced for an abandonment of that garbled copy. The writer 
evinces his familiarity with the antient text, by exhibiting divers in- 
stances of hurtful curtailment, or tasteless omission, and though’ 
we do not harboura momentary thought that the whole of CrssErR’s 
interpolated business could be safely rejected, we think that an article 
in our SuppLEMENTARY Numper will evince the justice of adhering 
more closely to SuakspEare’s original matter. 

Many readers of this little tract have been disappointed in not en- 
countering a direct contrast of the rival abilities which its author 
has respectively examined ; but as examination and not contrast, 
formed the whole of his announcement, we think their complaint is 
destitute of proper foundation. 

Whosoever seeks for the emanations of personal attachment or 
party malevolence in the pages of this pamphlet, will be ungratified 
by the issue of his derogatory labour. It springs, apparently, from 

a spirit of the purest independence, filled with veneration for the 
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value of the drama, and anxious to maintain its insulted honours, 
We should have relished more decision in its arguments, and less 
inadvertence in its style, which though fraught with passages of 
positive beauty, is sometimes distinguished by a stiff and untunable 
character. Taken, however, on the whole, we hail our fellow-la- 
bourer in the fields of criticism with eordial encouragement, and 
trust that the fair promise of this essay will be speedily followed 
by a more daring assault upon the bulwarks of popular delusion, 


—>>}<<—. 


The Disagreeable Surprise; or, Taken Up and Taken In; a Musical Farce, in 
two Acts. 8vo. pp. 44, Price 2s.—Lownpes. 


THE history of this piece is laboriously detailed by its author, 
(Mr. Daniets) who, dissatisfied with what he deems an uncandid 
decision, has turned to the closet from the stage, and endeavoured 
to invalidate the veto of popular dissent, by obtaining the sanction 
of literary praise. ) 

His toils and his troubles are recorded in the following manner : 


The ‘‘ Disagreeable Surprise’ had the good fortune to receive the unqualified 
approbation of Mr. Exiistron ; it had the honour of being selected as the /irst 
farce to be produced under his management ; and, without interest or solicitation, 
it was acted within a month after its presentation. These circumstances,—not 
trumpeted forth by the author himself, for he studiously avoided all publicity, 
but industriously spread abroad by those who, from their situations in the Thea- 
tre, have ample means of information,—were quite sufficient to raise the author 
enemies. An opposition was therefore commenced, on the first night of the 
piece being performed, though the efforts of the malcontents were, in a great 
measure, rendered abortive by the united approbation of nine tenths of a very 
crowded audience. 

Circumstances behind the scenes were a source of great perplexity to the an- 
thor. The secession of a principal actor threw a gloom over the performance. 
The character intended for the individual in question, had, at his own sugges- 
tion, been altered several times. Songs had been re-written and re-composed ; 
but all would not do; and when a gentleman, to whom the author is greatly in- 
debted, kindly undertook to play the part, the original idea of the character 
was obliged to be departed from, though, at the same time, the performance of the 
character as it then stood, was such as to satisfy the author, and to call forth the 
approbation of the publie. . 

The second night passed off, not only without interruption, but with very loud 
and general applause. Theauthor, however, perceived that, from the manner 
in which the piece had been altered, to meet the wishes of the performer already 
alluded to, but more particularly from the mutilations it had suffered, in aban- 
doning the original conception of one of its most prominent characters, it coukl 
neither do credit to himself, or benefit the manager: he therefore withdrew it. 
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Censure is in some measure our province, and if we were at all 
times to pamper the appetite of public expectation, few writers 
would stand a chance, we sincerely believe, of escaping without seri- 
ous severity. Pegs for sarcastic ridicule, or acute exposure, abound 
in the least imperfect productions, and a critic who wishes to ob- 
tain the sweets of profit with the honours of esteem, must sacrifice 
the humanity of his nature, and revel in the agonized feelings of 
those who surround him. | 

This we cannot do, and yet there are many tempting opportuni- 
ties in the effort before us for satirical bitterness. That Mr. ELuiston 
should bestow his ‘‘ unqualified approbation’’ upon such a piece as 
the ‘‘ Disagreeable Surprise,’’ or that its author should feel himself 
honoured by approbation of such a despicable order, it is almost 
beyond the limits of patience to perceive and endure. Yet such is the 
fact, and this farce, we presume, is printed upon the authority of a 
manager's ‘‘ approbation,’’—to testify the absence of his principle, 
or the error of his judgment. 

Of the ‘‘ Disagreeable Surprise’’ we must impartially observe, 
that the author is his own arch-enemy, and will never fail to be 
otherwise, till he has abandoned the infatuation of disfiguring every 
sentence with a quibble, and learned to say ordinary things in an 
ordinary manner. In many essential points we hold him equal to 
more fortunate writers ; his dialogue possesses strength, fluency, 
and point ; his characters are adroitly contrived for particular talent, 
and his fable wants but a little management to be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. With these advantages, we think Mr. Danie_s may specu- 


late upon success, whenever he will restrain the prodigality of his 


puns, and write with some adherence to the ease and familiarity of 
social intercourse. We trust he will attend to these hints which 
will take him out of two evils; a squabble we the public, and 
Mr. Evuisron’s ‘‘ approbation.” 


—>P}<<— 


Helpless Animals! or, Bachelors’ Fare: a Musical Interlude, in one Act, Ly 
Joun Parry. 8vo. pp. 16, Price 1s. 6d.— LownbEs. 


PRODUCTIONS of this kind have seldom any title to unqualified 
censure, or extravagant praise ; they are generally written for re- 
presentation, and the stage, in that case, affixes the natural boundary 
to their failure or success. 

Mr, Parry, however, has overstepped this limit, by publishing 
the present interlude, without any provocation to print it, from de- 
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lusive encouragement, or unexpected severity. After modestly ad- 
mitting, that ‘‘ it owes every thing to the exertions of the perfor- 
mers,” he even solicits the ‘‘ critics” to consider it as a ‘* trifle be. 
neath their mighty notice,’’ and has furnished every ground that 
such evidence can offer, of its utter unfitness for critical regard. Why 
then has ‘‘ Helpless Animals” been brought forward without the 
aids that could alone sustain it, to awaken the very inquiries it is 
anxious to elude? This is a riddle that we cannot solve, but pre- 
suming that Mr. Parry is sincerely solicitous to keep it, as a “ tri- 
fic,’’ from rigorous inspection, we shali not attempt to penetrate 
its sacred recesses, expatiate on its ingenuity, or censure its dulness. 


—Pr4{<<— 


The Gnome-King ; or, the Giant-Mountains: a Dramatic Legend, in two Acts, 
Svo. pp. 53, Price 2s.—MILLER. 

THE author of this legend has avowedly constructed it upon prin- 
ciples of poetical attention, although the ‘‘ main point in view” was 
to attract those ‘* children of a larger growth’’ who love the interest 
of pantomime, or the splendour of pageantry. By that strange con- 
trariety of fortune which too often reverses our steadfast attempts, 
his minor object has been the most successful, and though we could 
not conquer our fatigue at its representation, we candidly admit the 
amusement that has sprung from its perusal. 

The origin of the ‘‘ Gnome-King” has already been detailed to 
our readers, and the author reiterates his obligations to ‘‘ a few 
pages of Number Nip,” for the mere hint of this drama, which, 
in its language and incidents, is otherwise the result of his own 
unassisted imagination. 

Aroused by the spurious decisions of newspaper insolence, he has 
indignantly repelled their censure of this production, whose aim at 
colloquial embellishment the ‘‘ Examiner” had sarcastically derided. 
This journal, among many others, habitually laments the destitution 
of ‘* poetical pains” by which our modern melo-dramas are distin- 
guished, and that an ‘‘ humble endeavour”’ to avoid their deficien- 
cies should have subjected the ‘‘ Gnome-King” to unsparing invec- 
tive, is, tous at least, a deep and detestable proof of its hypocritical 
nature. The author has seen this subject in the same light, and 
with a boldness which from various considerations he has won us 
to encourage, his legend is now laid before the tribunal of litera- 
ture for calm and dispassionate investigation. : 

Our readers will recollect that we awarded the praise of “ descrip- 
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tive beauty’’* to this piece, in another department, at the very time 
when Mr Howr, with similar facilities for observation, denied the 
propriety of such a claim. Mr. Couman, who is generally under- 
stood to be its author, by publishing this piece, has supplied us with 
the means of maintaining our opinion, which we think the follow- 
ing passages will fully establish : 


Att. Our Gnome-King, Umbriel! (all drink.) 
4 Gnome. How chances it he roams so much of late ? 
1 Gnomr. ’Tis Europe’s summer: then, he shoots aloft, 
On pranks of love and mischief; urging wolves 
To tear the buffalo ; bewildering travellers ; 
Blighting the vines, and scaring timorous deer 
Down cataracts ; the spell-drawn village lass 
Creeps to his covert, as the moon goes down, 
And ploughmen quake whene’er he rushes by them. p.2 


As late, invisibly, | roamed the fields 

Beneath the Giant-Mountains, I espied 

A sweet Silesian maid, whose light attire 

Waved in the western breezes, while her form 

Lent grace to every fold that shadow’d it. 

She stood upon the margin of a brook, 

Where she had newly bathed ; her fair companions 

Lay, negligently, round her, on the grass, 

Watching the moon-beams, in a waterfall, 

That tumbled from a rock, into the stream. | 

’ Dusk. Your art had lured her thither,—had it not? 
Uns. No,—for my thought soar’d not to one so noble. 

Her father rules a dutchy ;—though, in truth, 

He ranks with those small greatnesses who own 

A patch of ground, and call it their dominions : 

A threadbare autocrat, in whose domain 

The lion pride is pinch’d for provender : 

Still, had not chance display’d his daughter to me, 

I had forborne her as too lofty, far, 

For my beguiling. 
Dusk. Wherefore should she be 

Too lofty for you ?—are not you a king? 
Uns. I know not how it is, the grovelling soil, 

1n which we burrow, haply makes a gnome 

Sheepish in love ;—I never aim’d, till now, 

Above a homespun wench ; a blowze, who drives 

Her cow to field, or browns her cheek, 

With making hay, in sunshine ;—but this charmer, ——— 








* Page 228. 
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O! she has wenauhie me with ah th sublimed 
The mould that clogg’d me,—and she shall be mine. - p. 3. 


STELLA. Were you so much delighted with the chase ? 
Sicis. Ay, sweet; for while my thoughts were beut on you, 
It chanced we swerved not from our journcy’s course ; 
And every rood my horse so ficetly ran, 
Convey'd me sooner to vour beauteous self. 
STELLA. O, fiatterer !—if the joyous cry.be up, 
You huntsmen think on nothing but your sport. 
Adonis, ranging the Idalian grove, 
Forgot his goddess when he struck the boar, 
And all her love which caution’d him to shun it. p. 14, 


There are strong reasons for attributing this drama to an expe- 
rienced hand in the character of Baron Flonck, which was peculi- 
arly qualified, bad Lisron been at hand to assume it, for the pur- 
poses of temporary merriment. The lyrical appendages are well 
adapted to musical correspondence, and had the ‘‘ Gnome-King” 
been divested of its cabalistical tenets, we think it would assuredly 
have met with superior applause. The agency of the Gnomes and 
Gabres imposes the faculty and fatigue of thought, a double de- 


mand upon audiences which, in this country at least, they are not 
proverbial for fulfilling. There is an agreeable quaintness, we own, 
in their phraseology and pursuits, but Mr. Cotman should have re- 
membered that such an effect, upon the stage, is beyond the limits 
of extensive communication. 


—>r'<—— 


Exuiston's British Theatre; being a Collgction of the most popular old and 
modern Dramas, now performing at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. Edited 
from the prompt [Prompter’s] copies. |2mo. pp. 69, Price 1s. 

THIS splendid specimen of the genius and industry which encircle 

Mr. Exiisron, is roundly asserted, gentle reader, to have emanated 

from the auspices of Mr. Soane, whose university education forms 

the only bar to our belief that so disgraceful an effort has been cor- 
rectly ascribed. We cannot state, from editorial intelligence, what 

Number this publication has a right to bear ; but fairly supposing 

that no second part of such a series could be issued while the first 

was in remembrance, we shall take the liberty of denominating it, 

No. 1. 

Now, Number One (we cannot hop being tautological) is 1 


o 


number that Mr. Evuisron has hithérto been famous for taking 
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care of, and how he could consent to relinquish his habits or repu- 
tation is utterly incomprehensible. No.1, however, bears intrinsic 
evidence that but little care has been devoted to it, and we must 
therefore admit that no rule, inviolate as it may seem, is beyond the 
reach of change or exception, 

Thisimputed No. 1 comprises ‘ Smaksprare’s Tragedy of ‘ King 
Richard Hl, as altered by Cotiery Cisser,” aud opens with en 
“advertisement,” in which the nominal editor, or his amanuensis, j 
has enlarged upon the progress, “ from barbarity to refinement,”’ 
of theatrical costume. ‘The said bipartite being, however, shall 
speak for itself, and so far as Mr. Eviisron’s share in the creature 
can extend, ie will thank us, we are sure, for this exercise of our 
liberality : 


hit 





As vast sums have so often and so successfully been expended on melo-dramas 
and pantomimes, I may surely hope for the support of a generous and enlightened 
public in this attempt to decorate our immortal Bard with every adventitious aid 
that the limited possibilities of the stage will allow; it isindeedtrue, that nothing 
can add to the intrinsic value of the poet, but since decoration is, and always was, 
thought essential to the representation of the drama, correctness is surely pre- 
ferable to error, and brilliance to faded dulness. 


Only wipe your spectacles, sagacious reader, and see what an ex- 
quisite climax has here been attained,—that ‘ correctness” and 
‘ brilliance” are ‘‘ preferable to error” and ‘‘ faded dulness !” Could 
you come at such a conclusion of your own accord ? Certainly not;— 
hay, We pronounce it in the very teeth of conviction,—for if you 
could, what a libellous imputation would be flung upon the labours 
of this remarker!!! 

So satisfied are we with the value of our foregoing extract, that 
we shall give the good folks it proceeds from a further opportuni- 
ty of evincing their inordinate value : 


It would be too much to say that all has been done on the present occasion, 
which ought to be done ; my successors will, no doubt, find many errors both of ‘iL 
omission and commission, yet, in the search of truth, no expense has been spared, a 
no labour has been declined; information has industriously been sought on every | 
side, and the facility with which it has been conceded, demands and obtains my \ 
grateful acknowledgment. The principal sources from which my intelligence has 1d 
been derived, are as follows: | | 

Records of the Tower. 
The Heralds’ College. | 
Strutt’s Antiquities. | 4 
Charles Hamilton Smith’s Ancient Costume. ‘ae 
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And every volume of the same nature that was to be found in the extensive 
collection of the British Museum, together with a multitude of old engravings, 


And this indefatigable research was assisted, by ‘‘ Mr. Bay.ey, of 
the Record-office ; Mr. Swirr, of the Regalia-office; Sir Grorcr 
Nayter, and his secretary, Mr. Woop, of the Heralds’-College ; and 
Mr. Smiru, of the British Museum.” A “ great portion” of their 
precious time, too, was given to Mr. Exuisron’s objects, and we 
are sorry for it, because the truth of such an assertion can only 
make them parties to a viler piece of quackery than, for a consider- 
able period, has been practised upon the boards of an English stage. 

We appeal to any spectator of Mr. Extisron’s revisal, who may 
be qualified by common-sense to deliver an opinion, if, eithér in 
scenes, dresses, or decorations, he could trace any thing but the 
scrapings-up of obsolete frippery, and tarnished splendour? The 
chief attempts at novelty were made in the habits of King Henry, 
and the princes, of whose historical truth a pretty correct idea may 
be formed, when we mention that silk stockings were ostentatiously 
worn by the whole of them, though queen Et1zaBern, almost 80 years 
afterwards, figured away with the first pair that was sent to this 
country. In the same admirable spirit of classical research, King 
Henry has been committed to a gaudy coffin, though many autho- 
rities are furnished by Saaxsprare himself, to show that he was 
carried ‘‘ bare-faced on a bier” to the cemetery of White-friars. 

These beautiful blunders we shall most respectfully deposit in 
the hands of Mr. Exuisron till a future opportunity, when, under 
the guidance of his erudite coadjutors, he will doubtless appropri- 
ate them to purposes of more congenial illustration, The coffin is 
a modern one, to be sure, but then it has been brilliantly lackered, 
and looked so handsome from our seat in the shilling-gallery, that 
he might venture to wheel it on, with Messieurs Russevy and 
Winston as Peruvian mutes, for the burial of Rolla, whose escutch- 
eon could be easily furnished by his heraldic assistants. 

Mr. Extiston being anxious for that ‘‘ style of accuracy and 
splendour which makes competition useless,” we beg him, ina sort 
of critical whisper, to cancel the present edition in toto, which,— 
supposing, as we are credibly informed, that not above nine copies 
have been sold,—can be easily effected. At page 12 there is the 
following direction : 


SCENE I.—Ludgate. 
Enter TressEx, meeting Lord STANLEY. 


Now, as Tressel immediately makes the subjoined inquiry.— 
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My Lord, your servant: pray what brought you to St. Paul’s/— 
we suppose this discrepancy has resulted from error, and that ‘‘ Lud- 
gate,” is a fortuitous reading. At page 31, Lady Anne pounces upon 
us, without the slightest preparation ; thus: 
SCENE Il.—Another Room in Crosby Castle. 
La. Anne. When, when, &c. 
whereas it should be: 


SCENE II.— Another Room, &c. 
Lavy ANNE discovered, sitting on a Couch. 


At page 42, when Lady Anne departs, instead of Exit with Caressy, 
it is,—E2it Caressy, a most material variation. At page 65, the 
scene is set down as ‘‘ Ricumonp’s Camp,” to which ‘‘ Giosrer and 
Carrssy” are directed to enter, a step, under existing circumstances, 
that must have been attended with peculiar peril. 

A careful collation of this play has furnished us with a clue to 
five hundred and twenty misprints, &c. which, in emulation of the man 
who fried pancakes in his hat, we will lay a hundred pounds upon 
our power to pointout. Now, Mr. Extiston, to conclude a long- 
winded whisper, ‘suppose you give the whole of this accurate and 
splendid edition, for curl-paper, to your wenches of the chorus, and 
set about something that may support your literary fame? That 
these eager reachings after bookish reputation are divested of every 
tendency to lucre is clearly proved by the present pamphlet, which 
would hardly earn enough in twenty years to keep your wine-cellar 
in saw-dust. It is a disinterested publication, at least, which 
ought to be productive of much mental delight, and we therefore 
intreat you to let Mr. Tansy, that prince of printers, fall immedi- 
ately upon what, if you please, may be termed a second edition. 
Solicit Mr. Soane to correct such English as ‘‘ it surely is no im- 
peachment fo the taste, &c.’’—let us have a specimen of your por- 
traits and biography ; get rid of all your antiquarian friends without 
reluctance or delay, and then, Mr. Etuisron, hey, presto ! for some- 
thing beyond tea-paper, and the types of Seven-dials. 


—Prt<« 


Oxssrry’s New English Drama, No. 38. The Critic, a Dramatic Piece, by 
R. B. SHERIDAN. 12mo. pp. 39, Price 9d.—SimPkin and M ARSHALL. 


THIS work is too firmly established as a series of valuable and 
well-edited dramas to shrink from our censure, or profit by our 
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praise. We have taken up the present Number without any ab- 
stract intention of expounding its general claims, and shall merely 
make a few hasty observations upon the opening paragraph of its 
prefatory remarks. 

The passage alluded to is as follows : 


This piece, though not so uniformly brilliant as the ** School for Scandal,” is 
yet worthy of SHERIDAN, a name that at once forms the glory and disgrace of 
the British nation. That it is our glory belongs to the genius of him who bore 
it; that it is our disgrace is the fault of the heartless avarice, the stupid insensi- 
bility to talent, which could suffer such merit to expire in unpiticd poverty! The 
time was when English nobles and English princes were the fosterers of genius, — 
but that time has past, &c. 


This is a curious specimen of the unguarded extent to which a 
man may sometimes be hurried, whose w armth is devoted to any 
other purpose than that of veracious remark. Criticism, like po- 


etry, has a close alliance with fiction, and genius must possess its 
sorrows, if not in reality, at least in romance. 

Upon what grounds, but those of empty declamation, it can 
ever be asserted that Snertpan was the victim of ‘ insensibility”’ 
or neglect, we are unable to explain. By the force of extraordinary 
merit, he attained that station in society to which the mere attri- 
butes of birth and fortune could never have pretended ; and if we 
trace him from the outset of his career till its close, but little room 
will be found for lamentation or reproaches, Fortune smiled upon 
Sneripay in every pursuit to which the human heart can be addicted, 
and at an age when miiny individuals of brighter talent and supericr 
Virtue, were darkened by the shadows of obscurity, he revelled in 
the splendour of ambition, while his domestic hours were solaced by 
affluence, and swectened with connubial love. ‘Phat a ‘* stupid in- 
sensibility’’ was shown to his works or his welfare, whenever he 
condescended to seek the tribute of public approbation, we indig- 
nantly deny; the most prodigal rewards were lavished upon his 
literary efforts, and if dissipation or indolence ‘* shut the gates of 
merit on mankind,’’ we cannot see that ‘‘ heartless avarice” is the 
proper term for a feeling Mr. Suerrpan had at all times the power 
to awaken. , 

If any circumstance of ‘‘ disgrace’ can attach to the period in 
which this writer flourished, it is the circumstance of indiscriminate 
bounty by which his efforts were rewarded. Some praise should be 
given to genius, but more to virtue, and when a writer solicits our 
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encourarement of his efforts, it would be proper to ask what moral 
end they are calculated to promote, Mere natural abilities are not 
© entitled to the recompense of laborious attainment, for no man can 
© regulate the soundness of his understanding, or the extent of his 
capacity. Wherever the powers of Sneripan have been directed 
toa particular aim, they are so invariably opposed to the ordinations 





© of justice, that the ‘School for Scandal,’’ alone, is sufficient, in Ay 

. some of its scenes, to poison the pure springs of youthful suscepti- a y 

- bility. ci | 

As to the ‘* poverty’ in which Sureipan expired, it was the iH 
natural result of his neglected economy, and cannot be traced to id 

any close clenchings of the public hand, by which his wants, at a | 
» every suitable application, had been amply supplied, The state of 
a his affairs is entirely a private consideration, and we should counsel - ba 
: 3 this apologist for vice and error to avoid the black catalogue of his 4 

7 idol’s well-merited distresses. : ‘ad } 
* This Number is embellished with an admirable likeness of an a 
4 admirable comedian,—Mr. TErry, whose performance of Sir Fret- ! 


ful, to pay it the highest compliment, is entitled to rank among his 
most accomplished assumptions. 


—>r}<<— 


Original and Select Portry. 















ON MR. MACREADY’S PERFORMANCE 


OF 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 


The part that he plays, though nain’d Richard the Third,— 
And Envy with venom may burst ,— 

Is acted so nobly, that Trura has averr’d, 

It show’d be call’d Richard the First. "a } 


—_Ppfa< 
STANZAS TO * * * ) 


Yes, once, I own, the festive dance, 
And midnight ball, had charms for me ; 

But ’twas the magic of thy glance, 

That brighten’d all the revelry : 
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For then I press’d thy yielding hand, 
And gaily led thy steps along ; 

The loveliest of the lovely band, 
The envy of the glittering throng. 


But now,—in scenes like these I mourn ; 
They but remind my throbbing brain, 
And aching heart, by anguish torn, 
Of hopes that cannot bloom again. 
Mem ry may bring, where’er I rove, 
Traces of joys that once have been ; 
But ’tis the smile of those we love, 
That breathes a magic o’er each scene. 


Indifcrent, now, I seek the spot, 
Where Beauty woos at every gaze ; 
It but reminds me of the lot 
That has been mine in happier days. 
So the gay sun-beams pour their light 
Upon the hopeless mourner’s head, 





Whom fortune has deprived of sight, 
And curse him with the warmth they shed. 


Then ask no more,—when ’mid the dance, 
With careless step, and vacant eye, 
Thou see’st me heedlessly advance, 
And hear’st my bosom’s half-hush'd sigh ;— 
Where all seem blest, why thus I move, 
Regardless of each form I see :— 
Thine eyes,—that warm'd my heart to love,— 
No longer beam with hope for me. 
Woburn Place, Dec. 4, 1819. M. W * # * * WN. 


—>P<<— 
ON MISS FOOTE. 


The antients, to maxims remarkably prone, 
Said Hercules might by a foot* be made known ; 
Improving on this, our sage moderns may see 
A Foote that evinces what Venus should be. 
BENEDICT. — 





* Ex-pede Herculem,. 
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BALLAD. 


Can the pillow of down, tho’ ’tis sprinkled with roses, 
Allure the soul that is suffering to rest ? 
No ;—the pillow where sorrow most sweetly reposes, 
Is the bosom of her in whose love we're blest. 
O! her balmy breath, when sweetly sighing 
Over the brow that anguish wrings, 
Is the healing gale that Angels, flying, 
Waft on earth from their hallow’d wings. 


Her smiles can shed light on the heart that is breaking, 
As sun-beams quicken the dying flower ; : 
Her tears drop relief on the wounds that are aching, 
Silently yielded, like Heaven's own shower. 
O! her balmy breath, when sweetly sighing 
Over the brow that anguish wrings, 
Is the healing gale that Angels, flying, 
Waft on earth from their hallow’d wings. 
NEVIL, 
—_>r}<< 
ON MR. HUDDART’S MACBETH. 


Critics complain that Huppart groan’d* 
Too deeply when he died ; 

Tho’ deeper groans than his, ’tis own’d, 
The public hate supplied. 


—>r}+ 


Cheatrical Suquisition. 


——— a 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 


. Devil’s Bridge ; Sleeping Dranght— Vonna, Mrs. ORGER. 

. Guy Mannering; Three Weeks after Marriage. 

. Wild Oats ; No Song No Supper. 

. Brutus—Titus, Mr. Mopp ;—High Notions. 

. Ibid; Three and the Deuce. 

. Richard the Third; Mayor of Garratt. 

. Devil’s Bridge; Bon Ton—Lord Minikin, Mr. Pentey; Sir Joha 
Trotley, Mr. Dowron; Colonel Tivy, Mr. BARNARD; Jessamy, 
Mr. Russei.L; Davy, Mr. Munpen ; Lady Minikin, Mrs. Ep- 
WIN; Miss Tittup, Miss KELty. 





* His mode of dying would be improved by a diminution in the frequency and 
loudness of his groans. ** Morning Post ;” Nov. 12. 
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. Brutus; Rosina. 

= Wild Oats ; 3; Sleeping Draught. 

26. New Wav to Pay Old Debts—Wellborn, Mr. Russeuy ;—Three and 
the Deuce. 

27. Haunted Tower— Baron of Oakland, Mr. Gaviie.; Baron de Courcy, 
Mr. BakNnarD; Lerd William, Mr. Brauam; Charles, Mr. Pear- 
MAN; Lady Eleanor, Miss Cusirr ;* Adela, Miss Byaxr; Ci- 
ce‘y, Mrs Brann ;—Innkeeper’s Danghter. 

29. Richard the Third; Frightened to Death. 

30. Haunted Tower; Ella Rosenberg. 

Dec. 1. New Way to Pay Old Debts; Disagreeable Surprise—Sir Mormaduke 
Metaphor, Mr. Russeun ; Sir Timothy Testy, Mr. WeGurs; Cup. 
tain Ving’ em, Mr. PEARMAN ; Billy Bombast, Mr. Wariry ; Cor- 
poral Jeremy, Mr. Knicuv; Paul Prig, Mr. Oxeerry ; Maria, 
Mrs. Eowin; Fanny, Miss Keitty; Deborah Dunstable, Mrs. 
Harrower; Mrs. Prig, Mrs. PEarcr. 

2. Road to Ruin; Ibid. 

3. tron Chest ; Lock and Key. 

4. Siege of Belgrade—Seraskier, Mr. BrattaMm; Cohenberg, Mr. T. 
Cooks; Yuseph, Mr. Butter; Peter, Mr. PeanMan; Anselm, 
Mr. THoRNE; Aatherine, Miss Carew; Lilla, Miss Byanes— 
Modern Antiques. 

6. Richard the Third; Devil to Pay. 

7. Wild Oats; Turnpike Gate. 

8. Macheth— Macduff, Mr. Pentey 5 Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Grovir 5— 
What Next ?— 

9. Siege of Belgrade; High Notions. 

10. Macbe th; Devil to Pay. 

11. Guy Manacrine—Jelia Muannering, Miss Byrne 3-—High Life Below 
Stairs— Duke's Servant, Mr. Evuisron. 

13. Hamlet— Ophelia, Miss Carrnw ;—What Next ? 

























14. Castle of Andalusia— d/phonso, Mr. BRANHAM; Philippo, Mr. Brs- 

son; Lorenza, Miss Byrne ;—High Life Below stairs. i 
15, Macbeth; PastTen o’ Clock. x 
16. School for Scandal— Lady Teazle, Mrs. Payne ;—Sleeping Draught. : 





17. Bertram—J/mogine, Mrs. M*Ginpon ;—Lock and Key. 

18. Castle of Andalusia; Jew and the Doctor. 

20. Bertram; Devil to Pay. 

21. School for Scandal ; Mayor of Garratt. 

22. Othello— Cassin, Mr. EL. IsTON; FRoderigo, Mr. Russeci; Desdemo- 
na, Mrs. M‘Gipson; High Notions. 

23. Castle of Andalusia ; Liar— Young Milding, Mr. Exviston. 
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BRUTUS. 










FRIDAY, November 19.—Wituiam PoweE.t, an actor more re- 
murkable for the extent of his sensibility than the soundness of his 
judgment, in Garrick’s time was taken from the desk to the stage, 
and ultimately succeeded to the enpoyancnst of much popular esti- 
mation. 

Mr. Mupp, a gentleman from the counting- house of Greenwoop 
and Cox, in emulation, though unconsciously, of so great an ex- 
ample, made his début upon the histrionic boards, as Titus, in this 












* On accourt of Miss Cargw’s indisposition. 
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' tragedy. We do not like these abrupt transitions, because they com- 


promise the dignity of theatrical excellence in no ordinary degree, 
by proving that at least a limited portion of its success may be within 
the reach of any unpractised performer. The requisites of this no- 
vice are such as demand encouragement, and awaken expectation ; 
his figure being good, his deportment easy, his features flexible, © 
and his voice clear, copious, and impressive. In more than one of 
those brilliant passages with which ‘‘ Brutus’’ abounds, he evinced 
a susceptibility for impassioned feeling that must lead, with proper 
diligence, toa distinguished result. Such was the success of this 
effort, that Mr. Exuisron decided upon its immediate repetition, and 
yet Mr. Mupp has since been suffered to relinquish his very flatter- — 
ing hold upon public favour, without a syllable of explanation. 
We cannot recede from our consideration of this performance, 
without adverting to the obstinate fatality which has excluded Mr. 
Payne from a place in this Theatre, where talents such as we have 
seen him display in many diversified parts,* would be turned to pe- 
culiar advantage. Titus, it has been hinted, upon the production 
of this play, was a part he professed much anxiety to assume, and 
we do not hesitate to assert, with a hope that our confidence may 
be speedily subjected to its proper test, that no actor on the Lon- 
don boards is more eminently qualified to fill a range of characters, 
for which the chief essentials are unaffected pathos, and amatory 


fervour. 
8. 





HAUNTED TOWER. 


SATURDAY, November 27.—We cannot sum up our sentiments 
of this opera with the pithy newspaper declaration that it was ‘‘ quite 
delightful,” nor, to avail ourselves of the verbal coinage that has 
been issued by Mr. Kean, can we “‘ discommend’’ its performance 
in every valuable particular. 

We have no room to expatiate upon the literary properties of this 
piece, which resulted from the pen of Mr. Coss, a gentleman who 
enjoyed encouragement without evincing desert, in consonance we 


m 





* The performances of Mr. Payne have been familiar to us at Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Bath, where in characters so deviously distinguished as Hamlet, 
Frederic, in ‘* Lovers’ Vows,’’ Zaphna, Lothair, in ‘‘ Adelgitha,” and Venoni, 
we have seen him elicit many touches of the most clectrical nature. 


Vou, XV. U U No. 89. 
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suppose, with an old adage, that specifies the parties upon whom 
Fortune is delighted to distribute her favours. Miss Byrne, a young 
woman who comes periodically, it would appear, from Dublin to 
stimulate the bile of insulted criticism, undertook the duties of Adela, 
and, with an apology to the splendour of Mr. Brauam, and the spirit 
of Mr. Harvey, to this person’s pretensions our hasty remarks must 
be devoted. , 

We shall not advert to the former engagement of Miss Byrne, 
much as we deplore the influence that subjected our pages toa pro- 
motion of her career. Let it pass. Our present business is briefly to 
protest against the audacity with which she has again clambered up 
to the very pinnacle of importance, and, aided by public delusion, 
and managerial cupidity, once more endeavoured to palm herself 
upon perverted judgment, toemploy the language of a leading flat- 


terer, as ‘* one of the most accomplished musicians”’ of the present’ 


day. Wehad almost forgotten the sage’s maxim ,— 

yore xara 
but propriety shall resume her sceptre ; we will resign the dictates 
of honest anger for the guidance of sober contempt, and denomi- 
nate Miss Byrne, with inveterate frigidity, as one of the vilest 
screechers by which vocal science has ever been invaded. 

An assertion like this will find irrefragable arguments in Miss 
Byrne’s most applauded performances, in the sycophancy of news- 
paper support, and thc scantiness of undiscrimmating auditors. We 
shall therefore leave the lady, without further remark, to that un- 
impeachable encomium, which, whatever grounds it may want in 
the dictates of truth, can be fully maintained upon the principles of 
charity, claret, and a handsome douceur. 


DISAGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


WEDNESDAY, December 1.—Some writers weave a fable as 
Turks do carpets, without counterfeiting the likeness of any thing 
in earth, sea, or air. The author of the present farce stands pre- 
cisely in that predicament, and as his characters are not to be de- 
nominated copies from nature, they may claim the merit of out- 
rageous originality. 

Captain Wing’em, who is enamoured of Miss Testy, attended by his man 


Jeremy, pursues her from Brighton to Bath, where he meets with Sir Marma- 
duk: Metaw or, the intended husband of his mistress, whose father, Sir Zimothy, 
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has accepted his addresses. After variuus devices, Six Marmaduke, and his 
servant, Billy Bombast, are ‘ taken up” by Sir Timothy, from an apprehensicn 
that some phrases they had been heard to usein rehearsing a manuscript tragedy» 
were directed against. his personal safety. In the bustle attendant upon this af- 
fair, Captain Ving’em carries off his mistress, and Sir Timothy, upon their re- 
turn, assents to the union. 

Such are the materials of this piece, which after the second re- 
presentation was finally withdrawn, on account of what we cannot 
help considering the very judicious hostility that attended its pro- 
gress. ‘The part of Sir Marmaduke Metaphor was held till the third 


rehearsal by Mr. Munpen, who threw it up, and as Mr. Dowron also 


declined the character of Testy, we suppose its utter want of suc- 
cess will be imputed to the destitution of these valuable actors. 
Some amusement, we own, might have possibly resulted from the 
strength of such a cast, but no exertions, however earnest or ac- 
ceptable, could have saved so meagre a production from the fate it 
has encountered, 





SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


THURSDAY, December 16.—Mrs. Payne, a lady from Liverpool, ? 


at which place, we believe, her engagement has been of no ordinary 
duration, sustained the character of Lady Teazle, ina style that en- 
abled us to feel but little pleasure from her immediate efforts, or 
look auspiciously upon her future assumptions. Lady Teazle de- 
mands a mixture of the serious and the sportive, which renders her 
duties not less arduous than severe ; to say that Mrs. Payne gave 
importance, in either of these branches, to the character she under- 
took, would violate that impartiality we are anxious to preserve ; 
it may be remarked, however, that her performance displayed many 


qualities that indicate vivacity of temper, and professional experi- — 


ence,—qualities that can never lead to excellence, but may be pro- 
ductive of utility. 

Mr. Munpen wants no requisite for Sir Peter Teazle so much as 
personal dignity, the essential and inseparable attribute of all his con- 
flicting movements. Sir Oliver in Mr. Dowron has perhaps attained 
2 perfect representative, and consoles us, in some measure, for Mr. 
RvssE.u’s butchery of his sordid relation, 





_ BERTRAM. 
FRIDAY, December 17,—The character of Imogine in this drama- 
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tized romance restored an actress to the London bo«rds whose ta- 
lents, at its most splendid period, might be turned to considerable 
advantage. Mrs. M‘Gisson has appealed, however, for three 
nights only, a “ limited service” which the pressure of provincial 
engagement will not allow her to extend. In those valuable points 
of taste and tenderness for which her efforts at Covent-garden ‘I hea- 
tre, a few seasons since, were peculiarly remarkable, she still pre- 
fers the most pleasant claims upon approbation, assuaged, indeed, 
by a few obnoxious habits which renewed familiarity with London 
observers will speedily enable her to remove. ‘That familiarity, we 
trust, will be placed in a proper train, and from the warmth with 
which Mr. Kean is said to have urged her retention, there cannot 
be a doubt but the tragic strength of this establishment will be 
permanently enriched by so potent an auxiliary. 


—>r}<4<+— 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


Nov. 16. She Stoops to Conquer ; Arthur and Emmeline. 

17. Fazio; Helpless Animals—Mulberry, Mr. BLANCHARD; Ratio, Mr. 
Assott ; Martin, Mr. J. Russett; Fusby, Mr. CHAPMAN; Lack- 
smile, Mr. Atkins; Letitia Mu/berry, Mrs. Davison ;—Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion— Richard, Mr. Duruset: Matilda, Miss TREE. 

18. She Stoops to Conquer: Ibid; Rowland for an Oliver. 

19. A Short Reign and a Merry One— Chevalier de Morange, Mr. C. Kem- 
BLE; Count de Lozanne, Mr. Connor; Baron de Blusterville, 


Mr. BLANCHARD; Gabriel Coquinard, Mr. Liston; Edward St. . 


Val, Mr. Apsott; Dumont, Mr. Comer; Countess de Rosiere, 
Mrs. Davison; Adela, Miss Foote ;—Confederacy ; Helpless Ani- 
mals. 
20. Rob Roy Macgregor; Short Reign and a Merry One. 
22. Richard the Third; Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 
23. Guy Mannering ; Short Reign and a Merry One. 
24. Pizarro; Ibid. 
25. Beggar’s Opera—Captain Macheath, Mr. J. SMitH;—Ibid; Roland 
for an Oliver. 
26. Beaux’ Stratagem ; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Arthur and Emmeline, 
27. Rob Roy Macgregor—Kob Roy, Mr. Yares ;*—Short Reign, &c, 
29. Coriolanus— Caius Marcius, Mr. MACREADY ;—Aladdin. 
30. Beaux’ Stratagem ; Love, Law, and Physic. 
Dre. 1. Coriolanus; Short Reign and a Merry One. 
2. Steward ; Marriage of Figaro. 
3. Rivals; Riehard Coeur-de- Lion. 
4. Rob Roy Macgregor ; Husbands and Wives. 
6. Coriolanus; Tom Thumb, Sleep-Walker. 
7. Guy Mannering ; Miller-and his Men. 
%. Tempest ; Critic. 
9. Clandestine Marriage ; Marriage of Figaro. 





* On account of Mr. MACREADY’s indisposition. 
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10. She Stoops to Conquer; Barber of Seville. 

ll. Comedy of Errors—Antipholis of Ephesus, Mr. Duruset; Antipho- 
lis of Suracuse, Mr Jones; Dromio of Ephesus, Mr. FARREN ; 
Dromio of Syracuse, Mr. Liston ; Adriana, Miss STEPHENS; Lu- 
ciana, Miss ‘TREE ;—Husbands and Wives. 

13. Ibid; Aladdin. 

14. Mary Stuart— Leicester, Mr. MacreaDy ; Earl of Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Aszott; Lord Burleigh, Mr. FG ERTON ; Paulet, Mr. Terry ; 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. C. KEMBLE ; ” Quven Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Bunn; Mary Stuart, Miss MacauLey ; Hannah Kennedy, Mra. 
Faucir ;—Rosina. 

15. Comedy of Errors ; Forty Thieves. . 

16. Jane Shore—Jane Shore, Miss MACAULEY ;—Cozening ; Roland for 
an Oliver. 

17. Comedy of Errors; Critic. 

18. Ibid; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Bon Ton. 

20. Ibid; Blue Beard. 

3 21. Richard the Third; Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

Ey 22. Comedy-of Errors; Short Reign and a Merry One, 

BS 23. Ibid; Love, Law, and Physic. 











SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


TUESDAY, November 16.—Mr. Liston, after an illness of lamented 
duration, resumed his duties with a performance of Tony Lumpkin, 
in this amusing comedy. The part is among those which afford a 
full scope to his unrivalled humour, and we have seldom seen it 
sustained with greater spirit, or more cordially applauded. The loss 
of such an actor as Mr. Liston would irreparably diminish our stock 
of dramatic amusement, and we trust that no apprehension of that 
disastrous event, will again interfere, till its remotest date, with 
our recovered satisfaction. 
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HELPLESS ANIMALS. 


Sale 












title, was brought forward to evince the value of woman in every 
species of domestic comfort, and as if the argument, like clerical 
reasoning, should admit of no impediments, the author very wisely 
shut up his illustrations within the limits of a solitary act. 


To illustrate this position, Mulberry, a testy old innkeeper, in a fit of passion, 
dismisses every female from his house, and among them Letitia, his neice, re- 
solving henceforth to dispense intirely with the services of their sex. Letitia, 
by assuming the dress and dialect of a Yorkshire youth, obtains a place with her 
uncle, as ** a man of all work,’’ and procures an immediate opportunity of evinc- 






sends up the viands cooked in a style of insupportable perversion. Mulberry la- 


WEDNESDAY, November 17.—A new interlude, under on above 


ing her requisites for the situation. In preparing supper for a party of ancient ‘ 
gentlemen, she keeps them considerably beyond their appointed hour, and then | 
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ments the loss of his female anxiliaries, and on determining to recal them. Ze. 
titia discovers hersel!, receives a fortune which had hitherto been withheld, and 
resumes her original authority. 

There is a silly attachment between the character personated by 
Mrs. Davison, and that allotted to Mr. Annorr, with which the 
most stultified audience could hardly have refrained from avowing 
their dissatisfaction. ‘The whole piece was replete with puerility 
and extravagance, and though warmly resisted, we wonder at its 
escape from undissenting condemnation. Mr. Parry who vamped 
up the music, has a claim upon its literary honours, which we leave 
him to enjoy without envy or molestation. 


RICHARD CQZUR DE LION. 


WEDNESDAY, November 17.—This historical romance has been 
ineffectively revived, from a paucity we suspect of those splendid 
equipments by which the same sort of thing, at this house in par- 
ticular, has been usually attended. We can easily guess how much 
the most enterprising mind may be unfitted for adventure by repeated 
disappointment ; but if money is to be lavished upon such a hope- 
a deficiency of splendour 


bP] 


less speculation as the ‘‘ Gnome-King, 
must infallibly be found for succeeding pieces. 

Miss Tree has added largely to her reputation by the performance 
of Matilda, which fairly eclipsed the aggregate efforts of Miss Srr- 
pHENS in the same character. Mr. Duruser maintained the pacific 
dignity of Richard with commensurate decorum, and only left us to 
lament that his vocal powers were not more importantly exerted. 


A SHORT REIGN AND A MERRY ONE. 


FRIDAY, Norember 19.—A farce, entitled as above, was produced, 
by medium of Mr. Poote’s pen, from a popular French original, 
and depends upon the following materials : 


Stanislaus, king of Poland, while yet in exile at Versailles, but on the eve of re- 
turning tohis throne, directs the Chevalier De Morange, ayoung dissipated gentle- 
man of the French Court, to assume his royal attributes, and travel through Br'- 
tanny, under pretence of proceeding to his kingdom. This counterfeit monar¢!! 
commences the performance by appearing in the castle of an old and haughty 
Baron, De Blusterville ; who receives him with appropriate distinction. Here he 
learns that Adela, the daughter of his host, though formerly hetrothed to Edward 
S?. Fal, is now intended for his uncle, the Treasurer of Britanny, a vulgar money- 
lcndcr, whose wealth, villany, and ambition are his leading qualities. By 
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timely exercise of his mock sovereignty, De Morange succeeds in detaching the 
Treasurer from this connubial pursuit, and having just been recognized by Countess 
De Rosiere, the sister of Baron De Blustervitle, for the personage he really is, 
a dispatch arrives from Paris, apprizing him that S/anis/aus has reached Warsaw 
in safety, that his abdication is permitted, and that a handsome pension will at- 
test the royal sense of his services. De Slusterville, delighted with the T'rea- 
surer’s punishment, no longer opposes the union of Edward and Adela; and 
Morange is honoured with the hand of his fascinating detector. 


These are materials of no common class ; they seem to be inge- 
niously deduced from historical sources, and form a farce in which 
fastidity itself may find a scope for legitimate amusement. ‘The per- 
formers were unexceptionably felicitous in their various assump- 
tions, though Messieurs KemsBve and Liston, from the wide lati- 


tude allowed to their efforts, have perhaps a title to be considered 
as its principal supporters. 





BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


THURSDAY, November 25.—Mr. J. Smirn, whose employment at 
Drury-lane Theatre was correctly confined to personations of a 
subordinate cast, stepped forward as the hero of this opera, with an 
equal destitution of modesty, merit, and success. Mr. Snir is 
the brother-in-law of Miss Steruens, by marrying her sister, but 
as that union involved no ties of talent, we cannot consider it as 


.asufficient apology for this injudicious trespass upon public opinion. 


He was received with many audible symptoms of dissent, and though 
announced, in conformity with the established usage of this house, 
for an immediate repetition of the part he so successfully sustained, 
has been silently dismissed, to seek disgrace or degradation else- 
Where. 


CORIOLANUS. 


MONDAY, November 29.—We regret exceedingly that our remarks 
upon Mr. Macreapy’s Coriolanus are so voluminous as to hinder us 
from abridging them for insertion in the present Number, ‘They 
will be given, with an elaborate review of Mr. Kean’s Richard, in 
our SupPLEMENT, .o which we refer its readers for a general opinion 
upon the respective merits of these rival performers. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
SATURDAY, December 11.—Sneripan has somewhere alluded to 
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lumps of marlon a barren moor, encumbering what they cannot 
fertilize, and the figure, we think, could never have been more for- 


cibly applied, than to the lyrical embellishments that have just» 


been connected with the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 

Among the ‘‘ Six Old Plays” republished by Leacrort, at the 
instigation of STEEVENS, is a translation of PLautus’s ‘‘ Menechmi,” 
upon which SHakspeaReE depended for the plot, and, at intervals, 
the language of his present production. It has many superadded 
incongruities, among which the ignorant modernization of its se- 
nile manners is peculiarly unpalatable, and can, by no means, be 
considered as a legitimate jewel in the diadem of his glory. 

That a drama of this description could be integrally revived with 
the slightest chance of success, we are not warranted in supposing ; 
the only plan has perhaps been adopted that can render its dulness 
endurable, and yet against that plan, with whatsoever complaisance 
we may regard it, it is our duty to pronounce a decided dissent. 
In short, we think the volumes of Suaksreare are too sacred for 
such a sordid appropriation, and ought not be explored by every 
rash intruder who may merely want materials for local exhibition, 
or vulgar amusement. 

Were our scruples less inveterate than they really are, the ex- 
cellence with which this piece is brought forward would tend in a 
great measure to remove them. Miss Srepuens sang delightfully, 
and has seldom been heard to superior advantage. Miss Tree sup- 
ported an unimportant character with uncommon spirit, and though 
we cannot ratify the injudicious zeal of improper comparison, 
which would force her vocal efforts to an ordeal they should ten- 
derly avoid, yet our warmest commendation is due to the ease, 
elegance, and propriety of demeanour, by which the mawkish de- 
portment of Miss Srepuens was surpassed. 

Mr. Duruset, as the Ephesian Antipholis, is entitled to unqua- 
lified applause, though the various duties assigned to him were not 
replete with opportunities for effect. His attendant Dromio was 
adequately sustained by Mr. Farren ; the twin-bondsman fonnd 
all the assistance that could be derived from Mr. Lisron’s unri- 
valled humour, and the correctness of Dr. Pinch will corroborate 
the value of Mr. Brancwarp’s assiduity. ‘The concerted music 
was performed with unimpeachable precision. 
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